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River; a number of other societies attended. 
Hard work in the fore part, but ended well,— 
some things were opened perhaps in aclearer light 


sixteen miles—lodged at a tavern. Early next | = nan a ee a 
morning we went down to the ferry, and got our | &- L rickland 8, Jt.— 
carriage on board, but this great river, the | W°@t om to Leray. 


St. Lawrence, being so moved with the wind in 
the night, and a fresh gale in the morning, that 
the ferrymen refused to go, we were obliged 
to take out our carriage and return to the tavern. 
Took breakfast,—waited then till noon and 
dined, and about 5 o’clock set out in- earnest, 
but a number of villagers followed us to the 
side of the water, and persisted in saying it 
would not do to venture, confidently asserting 
that the boat would fill before we got half over. 
A person who was in the boat for the purpose 
of crossing, took the alarm, and stepped out 
just as we were about to set off. In the midst of 
this clamor and confusion, our friend, P. H., spoke 
in an audible voice and said: “ We have been 
detained too long already. There is no danger; 
we shall land safely.” Weset off immediately. 
Soon the wind ceased,—a perfect calm ensued, 
and the water, that just before appeared dan- 
gerous, now became still, and a very pleasant 
ride we had over that great river. The ferry- 
men noticed it assomething remarkable. Lodged 
at a tavern on the York side. 

‘“‘31st.—Travelled about forty-five miles; 
some very bad roads; arrived at John Strick- 
land’s about dusk, and lodged there. 

“ Ninth month, 2d.—Had a meeting at Indian 


“3d.—Had a meeting there—a mixed com- 
pany. The subject of Baptism was treated on 
with such clearness that no room was left for 
gainsaying. 

“Ninth month 7th.—Had a meeting at Lee 
in the morning, and one in the afternoon at 
Western; both these meetings were somewhat 
remarkable. An unusual degree of solemnity 
prevailed. Individual states were impressively 
addressed. Priscilla said there was one present, 
who was not a member of our Religious 
Society. He had been engaged in preaching 
the Gospel, though his labors had not been 
received by all, but if he was faithful, he would 
be enabled to sound the trumpet with more 
clearness and power, and his accusers, or those 
that had persecuted him, would come and 
acknowledge they were wrong and he was right. 
It was a memorable time; after which, a minister 
among those called Christians arose. His heart 
seemed full. He spoke a few minutes im- 
pressively. 1 thought it tended to increase the 
solemnity of the meeting. He appeared very 
candid and sincere. Our dear friend P. H. 
being eminently clothed with the spirit of sup- 
plication, the meeting closed in a very com- 
fortable manner. 
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“8th—This afternoon had a meeting in 
a schoolhouse, where our beloved Friend had 
hard work. She said it was trying to find that 
her love to them was not reciprocated. She 
had come a great way in the love of the Gospel 
to visit them, having no other view than the 
good of their souls, and the peace of her own 
mind. She moved on, carefully, steadily watch- 
ing the stepping stones, and was led to ‘speak 
in a very remarkable and personal manner. 
She turned towards an individual and told him 
that if he did not repent, turn about, humble 
himself, and amend his ways, he would be so 
left to himself, that an ignominious prison 
would be his portion. The company was small, 
and the circumstance such that her service must 
rest upon one out of two or three. She was, I 
think, sensible who it was, and I thought it not 
difficult for me todetermine. A solemn suppli- 
cation ended this meeting. 

“9th.—Went on to Westmoreland, attended 
a meeting appointed at 10 o’clock, where 
we sat long in silence; every thing seemed 
cold and uncomfortable. I thought there was 
nothing to be done, and so I closed the meeting, 
and was walking out, when [ heard some person 
speaking. I looked round, and saw P. H. on 
her feet. I again took my seat; she told 
them she was sensible they had been negligent 
in notifying their neighbors of this meeting; 
that she had come far to see them, but through 
their neglect she must now leave the neighbor- 
hood in pain. Some of them were much 
troubled, being sensible the charge was true. 
After meeting several expressed that the like 
cause of complaint should not occur again 
while they resided in the neighborhood. P. 
H. mentioned to me that she had looked round 
at me to close the meeting, for she felt nothing 
to do there, but while the people were rising, 
it opened upon her mind to leave a few hints of 
that kind which, I expect, will be long remem- 
bered by some of them. It was a satisfaction 
to find that I had not closed the meeting too 
soon. 

“ Bridgewater, 11th——Had a meeting here 
very much made up of other societies,—a favored 
time. The Gospel was preached with great clear- 
ness. A free ministry was treated on, and the en- 
tire insufficiency of human abilities, though aided 
by theological study, to confer the power to 
preach, was clearly shown. An impressive 
caution was also given, not to attempt to 
preach the Gospel without being taught and 
empowered by the Great Head of the church. 
A young man was present, who had entered or 
was on the point of entering upon the study of 
divinity. ‘He was so affected and pense by 


the communication, that it was thought by some 
who afterwards heard him converse on the sub- 
ject, that he would undoubtedly give up his 
pursuit. 


He said he had never before heard 
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any thing upon the subject which affected him so 
powerfully. 

1 2th.—Had a meeting at Madson, in which 
our dear friend was enlarged in Gospel an- 
thority, and enabled to set forth with convincing 
clearness and power many subjects of vital im- 
portance, closing her communication by a most 
impressive description of the New Jerusalem, 
or state of the redeemed. When she sat down 
a solemn silence continued over the meeting, 
when a person, not a member with: Friends, 
from the far end of the house, arose and fully 
united with what had been said, recapitulating 
some of the subjects which had been mentioned, 
and begging those present to treasure them up, 
and endeavor to profit by them. The solemnity 
of the meeting was not disturbed, and under this 
covering P. H. fervently supplicated for our 
preservation and the enlargement of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. This blessed meeting held 


long, yet the people did not seem willing to» 


leave the hvuse, those in the gallery having to 
move first. I consider we have had many 
and abundant evidences of the divine authority 
of the mission of our Friend. 

“13th.—Attended a meeting appointed at 
Brookfield ; anumber of different denominations 
collected. This meeting continued long in si- 
lence but light and life at length arising, our 
dear friend arose with it, and was enabled to 
clear herself. Many things of deep interest 
were opened in the life and clearly explained, I 
believe, to the satisfaction of that mixed multi- 
tude; a short but very lively and powerful 
supplication closed the meeting, which, I be- 
lieve, was a good one. 

“16th.—Had a meeting at Smyrna, mostly 
of other societies, which was a heavenly season; 
many truths were illustrated in a manner, I 
believe, exceeding any thing of the kind that I 
have ever heard in clearness, power and au- 
thority. The audience was very attentive. 
Water baptism was shown to be a Jewish rite, 
and the people were called to that spiritual 
baptism, which immerses souls in the stream 
of love and life. After a short and solemn 
pause, she appeared in an angelic supplication. 

“We went on towards Burlington. On our way 
we were overtaken with a most tremendous 
storm. It was trulyawful. The clouds, which 
were of an uncommon color, came over us 
very fast, producing almost midnight darkness. 
The lightning flew round our carriage like balls 
of fire, and the thunder seemed to shake the 
earth. We reached a tavern shed, just as 
it began to rain, and it was the most favorable 
place we could have found for several miles. 
The storm came on so rapidly that we were 
obliged to stay in the carriage. The rain fell 
in such torrents, that in a very few minutes a 
sufficient quantity of water to turn a mill came 
rushing under the shed. It seemed as if all 











’ settled’ down at length and all became quiet. A 
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would be washed away, the wind blew ter- 
fifically, and it very soon commenced hailing. 
The hail stones broke all the windows, except 
one, of the large tavern house. In the house 
all was afloat, so that we fared better in our 
carriage than if we had been in it. 
in the carriage viewing the tremendous and 
awful scene with entire composure and serenity. 
We were within two miles of the place where 
we expected to remain for the night. After the 
storm had abated ; we went on, but found, had 
we reached there before, we should, in all proba- 
bility, have fared worse than we did, the house 
being more elevated, and consequently more ex- 
posed to the fury of the storm. The friend 
came out to receive us, and told us they would 
have been very glad of our company, but the 
house was in such a condition, the windows 
broken, and the floors all afloat, that they had not 
adry bed, and they doubted their being able to 
accommodate us with any degree of comfort. 
We passed on some distance, and lodged at a 
tavern ; though the windows here were much 
broken, and part of the house in a poor plight, 
yet we were comfortably accommodated. 

“17th.—This morning we set out, but pro- 
ceeded very slowly, for the trees were so blown 
across the road, that our pilot was obliged to get 
the supervisors and several hands to cut a road 
through, while we sat in the carriage. As they 
cleared away, we moved on a short distance, and 
_ again for them to clear away further; 

so we went on. We got through to our 
lodging place. 

“18th.—Had a meeting at Burlington; some 
close and plain work here. Many hearts were 
tendered, and some nearly united with our be- 
— friend and her labors of love among 

em. 


“Ninth month 19th.—We attended a large 
and crowded meeting at Butternutts, general 
notice having been given. Some time previous 
to our arrival, a newspaper had circulated 
through the village and neighborhood some ac- 
count of our dear friend’s meeting and communi- 
cation at Merion, in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, which created a great anxiety in 
the minds of the people of different denomina- 
tions to see and hear her. In the early part of 
this meeting, it being a large house and very 
crowded, some boys appeared to be much -~un- 
settled. They were spoken to on the subject, 
which seemed to have a good effect; they 


solemn covering spread over the meeting, under 
which P. H. arose, being eminently clothed 
with power from on high. Her clear and 


cogent reasoning, her matter and manner, her} d 


ge and strength of utterance, I believe 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations raised 


by the account they had received. Perhaps I } pressed 


should not say amiss if I set it down as the 





















greatest display of oratory that I ever heard flow 
from human lips. Several of the latter meet- 
ings have been extraordinary seasons, but I 
think, for beautiful language, clearness and 
strength of utterance, this has exceeded them 


P. H. sat | all 


“20th.—Had a meeting here in a schoolhouse; 
though small, yet a comfortable one. Dined 
at a tavern on the way, no Friend’s house being 
near, and the distance to next meeting not ad- 
mitting our going back over the hills. Had a 
very rough ride along a branch of the Susque- 
hanna. 

“21st.—Had a meeting at Unadilla. Some 
close work with individuals who made a high 
profession, but the gospel flowed freely to the 
poor in spirit. It was an instructive meeting to 
many. 

“22d.—Had a large, crowded meeting at 
Laurens, in which our beloved friend was ve 
lively in communication and powerful in suppli- 
cation. It appears very evident she is qualified 
for the arduous task in which she has embarked, 
and fitted for every service. 

“23d.—Set out for Harpersfield, a distance of 
twenty miles; the roads were thought too bad for 
our carriage, and so N. N. took us in his open 
wagon. We arrived there in the afternoon; and 
that evening, by candle-light, we had a highly 
favored meeting. A few Friends, but mostly 
other societies. Some acknowledged they were 
well paid for coming; others said they could 
have been content to have stayed till day-light. 
The Gospel flowed freely among them, and the 
meeting ended with a heart-tendering supplica- 
tion. 

“25th.—This morning our dear friend did 
not feel easy to leave the place without having 
the people collected ; which was done, and I being 
absent, was informed by some that were present 
that it was a memorable time. From thence they 
proceeded on to Middlefield, I having returned 


with N. N. to Laurey, where we left our 
horses and carriage. 
= 30th.— Attended their meeting at Duansburg. 


P. H. was clear and powerful in communication 
and supplication. comfortable and instruc- 
tive meeting. 

“Tenth month 2d, and first of the week 
we were at Renselaerville meeting. It was large, 
and the fore part was dull, but light sprung up 
and truth prevailed. Our beloved friend had 
excellent service among them; some deep mys- 
teries were unfolded, and evidences furnished 
that we were not left, but that He who laid a 
concern upon our dear friend, was still with 
her, giving ability to perform every required 


"Tenth mo. 3d.—Left for Middleburg. Had 
a meeting at this place. Our dear friend ex- 
her travail and desire for the people, 
that they might come to the inward Teacher, 
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who stood prepared to teach all who were wil- 
ling to be taught of Him. An instructive 
meeting. 

“‘4th.—Attended a meeting appointed at 
Oakhill; a very extraordinary time. The 
Gospel was preached with power, and was ex- 
pressed pure and without mixture. Our dear 
friend was surely eminently favored. We were 
solemnized, and I believe could have said amen 
to her supplication. After meeting went on to 
Coeymans. 

“ Sth.— Attended meeting at that place. P. 
H. sat the meeting through in silence. She 
evidently felt that something was wrong. After 
meeting we found that notice had not been 
given to others, and but little among Friends, 
it being their usual meeting day, for which 
neglect she felt easy to leave the meeting in si- 
lence, and let it rest upon the neglectful or luke- 
warm. 

“6th.—Attended a meeting at New Baltimore. 
Some «time before, in the neighborhood, a re- 
port was circulated that P. H. was preaching 
the Baptists’ doctrine, and promulgating their 
principles. A man who had been disowned 
from our Society, and was now a minister of 
another, had said he would go forty miles to 
hear her, and if she did not preach such doc- 
trines as he approved, he would openly oppose 
her in the meeting. All this was told me the 
evening before the meeting; several Friends 
having convened at our lodging, were desirous 
of having our friend P. H. informed of what 
was reported. I urged the impropriety of such 
a measure, and informed them that I believed 
she would be furnished with knowledge and 
strength for the occasion, be that what it might. 
After considerable more being said on both 
sides, it was concluded to say nothing to her 
about it, and not a word of it was imparted to 
her. 

“7th.—Went to meeting. After sitting some 
time in silence, our exercised sister rose on the 
subject of baptism, being eminently qualified 
‘o do it justice. She cleared up all the dis- 
puted points in a remarkable manner. It was 
a highly favored time. The communication and 
supplication were attended with that power 
that chains all down that stands opposed. After 
meeting, a Friend expressed satisfaction that, 
without any outward knowledge of the facts, 
she was so peculiarly led and enabled com- 
pletely to clear up the matter. It was a great 
relief to concerned Friends; they thinking it 
would have a salutary effect on the neighbor- 
hood. 

‘‘9th.—We had an evening meeting, which was 
large and remarkably favored; the Gospel 
stream ran high. Many subjects were opened 
and treated on with great clearness and au- 
thority. A profound silence spread over the 
meeting, and our dear friend was eminently 
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clothed with the spirit of supplication. It was 
a remarkable time to me, and I believe to many 
others. It was mentioned by some as being a 
most heavenly meeting. Next day, being Ist.of 
the week and 10th of the month, we attended 
Ghent meeting; a large concourse of people. 
Hard work in the fore part; some opposition 
felt, but Truth gained the victory, and all op- 
position seemed to be removed. 

(To be continued.) 


Not GLoomy, BuT Joyous.—Let it not be 
imagined that the life of a good Christian must 
necessarily be a life of melancholy and gloomi- 
ness; for he only resigns some pleasures to en- 
joy others infinitely greater. 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 247.) 


We have another Biblical illustration before 
us. In 1 Kings xix. 19, we read that Elijah 
found Elisha, the son of Shaphat, plowing with 
twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he with 
the twelfth. We are not to suppose that he 
had a team of twelve yoke of oxen before him. 
If you count these here at work, you find seven 
separate plows following one after another as 
closely as possible; and I have seen more than 
a dozen of them at work. To understand the 
reason of this, several things must be taken into 
account. First, that the arable lands of nearly 
all villages are cultivated in common; then, 
that Arab farmers delight to work together in 
companies, partly for mutual protection, and in 
part from their love of gossip; and, as they 
sow no more ground than they can plow during 
the day, one sower will answer for the entire 
company. 

Their little plows make no proper furrow, but 
merely root up and throw the soil on either side, 
and so any number may follow one another, 
each making its own scratch along the back of 
the earth, and when at the end of the field, 
they can return along the same line, and thus 
back and forth until the whole is plowed. It 
was well that Elisha came the last of the twelve, 
for the act of Elijah would have stopped all that 
were inadvance of him. They cannot pass one 
another. Such brief hints let us far into the in- 
terior of ancient manners and customs. We 
may fairly conclude that Elisha’s plowand oxen 
were much like those in this field, that the peo- 
ple worked in companies as they do now, and 
probably for the same reasons. These reasons 
suggest painful thoughts about insecurity, and 
oppression, and robbery ; about the tenure of 
land; the mode of raising taxes and collecting 
rents, and I know not what besides. Why are 
lands now worked in common? Because they 
belong not to the farmers, but to féudal lords, 
or to government, which claims a certain part 
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of the produce. In short, a vast concatenation 
of causes and effects, reaching up to the re- 
motest ages of Biblical antiquity, is suggested 
by the manner in which these simple plowmen 
perform their labor. 

Here we have started up, and sent leaping 
over the plain, another of Solomon’s favorites. 
What elegant creatures those gazelles are, and 
how gracefully theybound! My beloved is like 
a roe or young hart; behold, he cometh leap- 
ing upon the mountains, skipping upon the 
hills.* These lovely harts are very timid, and 
descend at night to the plains to feed among the 
lilies until the day breaks and the shadows 
flee away.t This is alluded to in the charge to 
the daughters of Jerusalem, By the roes and by 
the hinds of the field, that ye stir not up nor awake 
my love till he please.t We shall meet these 
graceful gazelles all through Syria and Pales- 
tine, and the more you see of them the greater 
will be your admiration. Solomon is not alone 
in his partiality. Persian and Arab poets abound 
in reference to them. The fair ones of these 
fervid sons of song are often compared to the 
coy gazelle that comes by night and pastures 
upon their hearts. These “ cruel gazelles, with 
graceful gait and liquid eye,” are found in other 
lands, and graze on other hearts besides those 
of Persian poets. The sacred writers frequent- 
ly mention gazelles under the various names of 
harts, roes, and hinds. They are celebrated for 
their activity. Thus Jacob says of Naphtali, 
He is a hind let loose,|| and his mountain abound 
in gazelles to this day. Asahel was light of 
foot as a wild roe.§ And David sings, He 
maketh my feet like hind’s feet, and setteth me 
upon my high places.{ I have often stopped 
to admire the grace, and ease, and fearless se- 
curity with which these pretty animals bound 
along the high places of the mountains. They 
are amiable, affectionate, and loving, by uni- 
versal testimony ; and accordingly Solomon says, 
Let her—the wife of thy youth—be as the lov- 
ing hind and pleasant roe;** and no sweeter 
comparison can be found. It is implied in 
Jeremiah xiv. 5 that the hind is particularly 
fond of her young, for the prophet illustrates 
the severity of the threatened dearth and 
famine by declaring that the very hinds forsook 
their young in the field, because there was no 
grass. David compares his longing for the 
living God to the panting of the hart for the 
water-brooks.t+ I have seen large flocks of 
these panting harts gather round the water- 
brooks in the great deserts of Central Syria, so 
subdued by thirst that you could approach quite 
near them before they fled. But here we are 
on the banks of the Kasimieh, and yonder, at 


*Songii.8,9. fSongii.17. {Song iii. 5. 
|Gen. xlix. 21, @Sam. ii. 18. Sam. xxii. 34. 
**Prov. v.19. Ps. xiii. 1, 2. 
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the foot of the bridge our lunch awaits us. 
This bridge, which now springs quite across the 
river by one bold and lofty arch, is not old, for 
Maundrell, in 1696, found the ancient one broken 
down, and he and his party had great difficulty in 
crossing, and so should we without a bridge. 

So I should judge, for it is the largest river I 
have seen in this country, and appears to be 
full to the brim. You call it Kasimieh? 

It is the ancient Leontes, and its present 
name, except just at this place, is Litany, ap- 
parently a corruption of the Latin—or perhaps 
that is merely a Latinized form of Litany. It 
is by far the largest stream that empties into 
the head of this sea, except the Orontes. Both 
these rise in the great plain of Coele-Syria, and 
close together. The Orontes flows north, the 
latter south and southwest. The watershed of 
the valley between the two Lebanons is some- 
where about Lebweh, but the farthest permanent 
source of the Litany is the copious ’Ain es Sul- 
tan at Baalbek. Even this is entirely used up 
during the season of irrigation, and not a drop 
of its water reaches the sea. Numerous foun- 
tains, however, rise out of the centre of the 
plain, and being joined, first by the strong 
stream of Zahleh, and afterward by the much 
larger one from’ Anjur (Ain Jur),the united river 
meanders through the lower Buk’ah in a south- 
western direction, some fifteen miles, toJ db Jen- 


nin. Below that it flows in a constantly narrow- 
ing vale for six or seven miles, to Jisr Kuraone. 
Not far from this bridge its volume is increased 
by the stream from the noble fountains of Mush- 


gharah. From this onward the Litany is en- 
gaged in a furious struggle with Lebanon for a 
passage tothe sea. It has cut out for itself a 
narrow groove in the solid strata so deep that 
no one ata little distance aside from it would 
suspect that a powerful river rushed between 
him and the opposite rocks. Yet there it is at 
the bottom of the chasm, all in a foam of vexa- 
tion, leaping, darting, roaring along. Now it 
whirls round the jutting base of some mighty 
cliff so sharply that you are sure it bursts from 
the rock itself. Below, it runs madly against 
another towering wall, from which you see no 
escape; but i¢ does, and, darting along the base 
at a terrific rate, launches its whole force against 
a similar barrier, only to recoil in shattered 
frayments, and shoot like an arrow down some 
secret pathway, quite hidden by overhanging 
rocks and interlacing sycamores. After about 
ten miles of this work, it does in reality, come 
forth from the dark mouth of the mountain. 
Ata place called Kaweh—window—it has tun- 
neled through a rock more than ninety feet 
thick, and comes out quietly at the bottom of 
this solemn chasm. Not long to rest, however, 
for immediately afterward it springs madly down 
among large boulders, reduced in width to half a 
dozen feet, but of depth unknown. The road 
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pemee over this natural bridge from. Wady et 
eim to Nihah,on Lebanon. Some six or eight 
miles farther south, the road from Jezzin to 
Hasbeiya crosses at Jisr Bargds, and there the 
traveller has a fine specimen of our river and its 
behaviour among the rocks. But you must look 
upon it from the cliffs of Blat, some five miles 
below, where it is eight hundred feet beneath 
you, téating at the very roots of Lebanon, and 
rasping out a passage for itself with mighty din 
and desperate haste. I have sat for hours in a 
sort of dreamy ecstasy, gazing into this chasm 
—have let myself down from crag to crag until 
I stood all alone at the bottom—have reclined 
midway up its walls upon some projecting shelf, 
and watched, now the timid conies creep out 
and sun themselves, and now the bold eagles 
are going and returning to their eyries in the 
cliffs. There are thousands of them, and their 
manceuvres, particularly when coming home, are 
very entertaining. There comes a pair of them 
just visible in the blue depths of heaven. See 
how they sail round and round, in ever-narrowing 
gyrations, as Milton’s Prince of Darkness, 
* Down from the ecliptic 

Threw his steep flight in many an aery wheel.” 

And -now, right over the chasm, they poise 
themselves a moment; then, like a bolt from 
the clear sky, down, down they come head fore- 
most, with wings collapsed; sinking far below 
their eyrie, they round to in a grand parabola, 
and then, with two or three backward flaps of 
their huge pinions to check their fall, like the 


wheels of a steam-boat reversed, they land in | 


safety among their clamorous children. Now 
take the glass, and see how they divide among 
their gross and greedy chicks the prey which 
they have brought from far. Come to Blat, vain 
man, and answer thy Maker. Doth the eagle 
mount up at thy command, and make her nest 
on high? She dwelleth and abideth on the 
rock, upon the crag of the rock, and the strong 
place. From thence she seeketh the prey; her 
eyes behold afar off. Her young ones also suck 
up blood, and where the slain are, there is she.* 

Moses, in that beautiful ode which he spake 
in the ears of all the congregation of Israel, re- 
fers to the habits of the eagle in a way which I 
have never understood: As an eagle stirreth up 
her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth on her 
wings, so the Lord did lead him.t Do you sup- 
pose that the parent eagle literally beareth her 
young on her wings? 

It is not necessary to press every poetical 
figure into strict prosaic accuracy. The notion, 
however, appears to have been prevalent among 
the ancients, that the eagle did actually take up 
her yet timid young, and carry them forth to 
teach them how, and embolden them to try their 


*Job xxxix. 27—30, 


fDeut. xxxii. 11, 12. 
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own pinions. To this idea Moses seems to refer 
in Exodus xix.4: Ye have seen what I did 
unto the Egyptians, and how I bore you on 
eagles’ wings, and brought you unto myself 
The fact is not impossible: the eagle is strong 
enough to do it, but I am not aware that such 
a thing has ever been witnessed. I myself, 
however, have seen the old eagle fly round 
and round the nest, and back and forth 
past it, while the young ones fluttered and 
shivered on the edge, as if eager, but afraid to 
launch forth from the giddy precipice. And 
no wonder, for the nest “is on high,” anda 
fall from thence would end their flight forever. 
If Moses was not the author of Job, they seem 
both to have been familiar with this bird and 
his habits. One allusion is very striking: Her 
eyes behold afar off.t The power of vision in 
the eagle is amazing, almost incredible. No 
sooner does a kid fall in the wilderness amo 
the thick bushes, than some of these keen-sigh 
hunters after prey notice it from their pathway 
in mid-heaven, and, circling round and round, 
they pounce down upon, and bear it away to 
their nest. This appears to be done purely by 
sight. 

To what fact in the life of the eagle does the 
Psalmist refer in the promise to the righteous 
that they shall renew their youth like the 
eagles ?|| 

Perhaps merely to his coming forth in a fresh 
costume, and in youthful beauty after the 
moulting season; or it may refer to the fact 
that this royal bird is long-lived, and retains his 
vigor to extreme old age. 

(To be continued.) 


——— ~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GREEN STREET FIRST DAY SCHOOL. 


Inquiries have several times been made as to 
the manner of conducting this school and the 
means adopted to interest the children. For 
some time it has been our wish to answer these 
inquiries, but the consciousness that we our- 
selves were only learners has made us cautious, 
and until the present time, when we close for 
the summer, we have not felt prepared to give 
the result of our experience to our friends. 

We now, however, are ready to do so, becanse 
we believe there is in some sections of the 
country a feeling similar to that under which 
our effort was made. This feeling may be 
strengthened and helped into action by know- 
ing what has been done by others. 

The establishment of this school grew out of 
a desire to make First-day afternoons a season 
of pleasureable instruction to the children, and 
we thought this might be accomplished by 
having them spend an hour with us in such 


jJob. xxxix. 29. Ps. ciii. 5. 
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reading or conversation as might promote a de- 
votional feeling. 

The school opened in 10th mo. 1861, with 
thirty-eight children, who flocked in, with 
but few exceptions, uninvited. The average at- 
tendance during the nine months has been six- 
ty-five—some afternoons we have numbered up- 
wards of eighty, from the ages of six to sixteen 

ears. These with few exceptions were the 
children of Friends. 

The fact that so many children should volun- 
tarily spend their First-day afternoons in this 
way, showed they had felt a want, and thus 
sought to have it satisfied. 

We have been sensible of the responsibility 
of thus surrounding ourselves with these bright 
inquiring minds, and in seeking to meet and 
minister to their needs, we have felt that the 
success of our undertaking would greatly de- 
pend upon each day’s action being regulated by 
the then present feelings and circumstances. 
The adoption of any formal course of instruc- 
tion, has therefore been avoided, although some 
systematic regulations have been found neces- 
sary. 

Our assemblage must of course be classified. 
Children under seven years of age forming one 
_¢lass—those from seven to nine another—from 
nine to thirteen a third, and an advanced class 
including all those over thirteen years of age. 


Each of these classes claims the especial atten- 
tion of one teacher. 

The school opens with a few minutes of quiet, 
followed by a short reading by one of the teach- 


ers. The selection is generally a few verses 
from the Scriptures. This is followed by the 
separation of the children into their respective 
classes. 

Those who were embraced in the first class, 
pursued a varied course of reading and study. 
They were mostly of sufficient age and attain- 
ments to appreciate historical and scientific 
truths ; while these have not been withheld, the 
special object in view has been, the moral and 
religious training of the mind. 

The pure morality of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the many allusions it contains to 
the manners and customs of the people among 
whom it was proclaimed, have been pleasantly 
and we trust profitably studied. The law as 
given by Moses in the ten commandments 
formed another course of interesting study, and 
latterly the history of the Creation based upon 
the simple and beautiful narrative to be found 
in the first chapters of Genesis, has been.a theme 
of interest to this class for many consecutive 
weeks. 

As one means of exciting the devotional feel- 
ing, we have in our teaching sought to turn the 
attention of the youthful listeners to the beauti- 
ful harmony which exists in the works of the 
great Creator, and in doing this many passages 
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in the Old and New Testament have been im- 
pressively and instructively used to direct them 
to their many blessings and to the contemplation 
of them. The children are taught where and 
how to find such passages, after which they com- 
mit them to memory; for example, “I will 
praise thee ; for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made ; marvellous are thy works and! t niy 
soul knoweth right well,” Psalms 189% T. 

“The hearing ear and the seeing eye, the Lord 
hath made even both of them,” Psalm 20: 12. 
Among others the text “ Consider the lilies of 
the field how they grow,” offers a very attractive 
lesson to the little child. On one occasion ag 
this was given to a class of fifteen children, of 
ages from 9 to 13, they were directed to think 
of the goodness and wisdom of their heavenly 
Father, and their teacher was encouraged by 
their bright faces and their apparent apprecia- 
tion of the lesson she sought to impress upon 
them. 

“He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man, that he may 
bring forth food out of the earth,” Psalm 104: 
14, offers another instructive lesson, which 
like the last may be made the length of half an 
hour, by dwelling upon the wonders of growth, 
the beautiful provision in the plant for its owa 
reproduction, and the wonderful adaptation of 
the vegetable creation to the wants of man. 
Many of the interesting narratives in the Old 
Testament, in addition to the moral lessons 
which they teach, have served as instances for 
directing them to the one great point, the wis- 
dom and power of the great Former as manifest- 
ed in the fitness of every thing for fulfilling 
the end for which it was originally designed. 
They have also been used to interest them in 
the study of the manners and customs of the 
Eastern nations, their mode of travél from one 
part of the country to another, in which connec- 
tion they have been referred to the great facili- 
ty with which the camel, owing to its striking 
formation, can traverse the arid deserts of the 
Kast. 

We found that the children who could not 
read might be instructively interested by con- 
versing with them familiarly upon subjects 
which take the attention of every little child, 
and by pictures. 

At the close of each session the different 
classes are again collected for united exercise 
in the recitation or reading of devotional poetry. 
In this exercise even the primary class can very 
sweetly participate. A short interval of quiet 
closes the exercises and we generally separate 
under the feeling that it has been for us 
to be thus associated with the children. 

TEACHERS. 

Minds ashamed of poverty, would be proud of 

affluence. 
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True religion is seated in the heart, and sends 
out from thence, a purifying influence on the 
whole character., In its essential nature it is a 
egntest within, ,open only to the eye of Him 
who seeth in secret. It seeks not therefore the 
applause of ‘men, but like its divine Author it 
is meek and lowly; it is pure and peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full f mercy 
and fruits, without partiality and with- 
out hypocrisy. It aims not at any ostentatious 
ae of principle, but a steady exhibition of 
ruits. ° 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 5, 1862. 


Through inadvertence, the Germantown Fele- 
graph was not credited for our last Horticultural 
article. When such omissions occur (as they 
sometimes do) we ask the forbearance of our 
exchange papers. 


SS 

Marriep, in Reading, 21st of 5th mo. 1862, accord- 
ing to the order of the Society of Friends, W. Marort, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, to Emetine Griscom, of Read- 
ing. 

——, on the 11th ult., Cuarntes Satrertawair, of 
Mercer Co., N.J.,to Jane D., daughter of Eli D. 
Pierce, of Providence, Del. Co., Pa. 


——,on 5th day the 12th of 6th mo., 1862, at the 
house of Isaac Hoopes, of New Garden Township, 
Chester Co., Pennsylvania, according to the order of 
the religious Society of Friends, Davin Wi1son, of the 
State of Delaware, to Passe Hapwer, of the former 
place. 

—. In Baltimore, 6th. mo. 17th, according to the 
order of the Society of Friends, Ezra Lippincott, of 
Riverton, N. J., to Anna, daughter of James L. Sutton 
of the former place. 

-_———r78-o 

Died, on the 18th ultimo, at the residence of his 
son William, in Unionville, Center County, THomas 
Hickten, in his 82d year, after an illness of about 
three weeks, which he bore with great calmness and 
resignation, numbering among his blessings his kind 
friends and children that anticipated every wish. He 
appeared to be in the enjoyment of sweet peace, such 
as the world can neither give nor take way. 


, on Second-day morning, 5th mo. 26th, of 
scarlet fever, Grorce B., only son of W.and Mary 
H. Acton, of Mannsigton, Salem Co., N. J., in the fifth 
year of his age. 


, at Darby, on Seventh-day the 28th ult., at 
the residence of his father, Jonn R. ANDREWS, in the 
35th year of his age. ' 

secant inmeatet 
EXTRACTS FROM MEMOIRS OF ADELAIDE 
L. NEWTON. 

I scarcely think it possible to draw the line 
too strongly*between light and darkness. We 
cannot be real Christians only in private. It 
is written, “ By their fruits ye shall know them ;” 
and if we are really following God devotedly, it 
will be evident to all around us. Let me, there- 
fore, entreat you at once to resolve to make up 
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your mind to devote yourself entirely, soul and 
body, to Him. I know you never can be really 
happy till you do. : 

Silence between our souls and God i one of 
the most painful trials we endure; even as we 
know the bitter trial it is when a much-loved 
friend will not speak to us. David felt what 
it was to be silent towards God through his sin. 
“When J kept silence, my bones waxed old 
through my roaring all the day long; my mois- 
ture is turned into the drought of summer.” It 
brings such withering deadness over the soul. 
Oh! why do we not “acknowledge ”—speak 
out— our iniquity?” David knew also what it 
was for God to be silent towards him: hence 
his prayer, “ Be not silent to me; lest, if thou 
be silent to me, I become like them that go 
down into the pit.” The word rendered “ si- 
lence” denotes a willing or voluntary silence 
as opposed to being “dumb” and unable to 
speak. How often we provoke the Lord to si- 
lence! like a father who cannot talk freely to 
his child because it has displeased hin! Alas! 
how many hours and days, as well as moments, 
we lose in silence, which might be spent in 
happy, holy intercourse with our God! How 
blessed it is when He is “ not silent’’—when 
we hear His voice in every word we read in 
Scripture—when we hear Him speaking’ 
“peace !” “Speak Lord!” - 


From the Massachusetts Teacher. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY AS A BRANCH OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

(Continued from page 251.) 

It will be easy to perceive how such illustra- 
tions may be carried on very far, with a little 
skill and intelligence ; how the external differ- 
ences in form, size, proportions, color, &c., 
which characterize our domestic animals, may 
be made the subject of interesting illustrations, 
which would be always referred to natural ob- 
jects, these animals being within the reach of 
every body everywhere. 

Next, some wild animals might be compared ; 
some which differ more from those with which 
we are familiar, and their peculiarities be ex- 
plained in the same manner. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a Bat was brought to school one day, 
how unexpectedly would it strike the young 
people, to be shown that their wings are only 
modified arms? That they have the same joints, 
that they are placed in the same position, and 
that they have only much longer fingers, which, 
instead of being free, are united by a skin ex- 
tending from one to the other, and uniting at 
the same time the hind legs with the wings. 
The resemblance of Bats to other quadrupeds, 
would appear still stronger if it were mentioned 
that these animals bring forth living young, and 
nurse them with milk in early life, as all other 
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higher quadrupeds do. And no sooner had it 
been understood in what sort of relation the Bat 
stands to other quadrupeds, than the children 
would be prepared for any further generaliza- 
tions. For, when they had been impressed 
with the conviction that the same organs may 
assume widely different forms ; that what is an 
arm with a skillful hand in man, may be a clum- 
sy foot in a cow, and terminate with a single 
finger and hoof in a horse, or assume the shape 
of a wing in a bat. The comparison of the nose 
jn yarious animals would lead them to under- 
stand that the elegantly proportioned form of 
this organ in the human race, assumes the beast- 
ly appearance of the snout of the Hog, or be- 
comes the exceedingly sensitive organ of scent 
in the Dog, or be transformed into a long pro- 
boscis, used like a hand, in the Elephant; for 
the proboscis of the Elephant is only a pro- 
longed nose, movable to a most remarkable ex- 
tent. 

Endless comparisons of the kind may suggest 
themselves to the teacher; and even should 
they not be always correct, there will be no 
greater harm in this than there is in the incor- 
rect.-views taken by all teachers on all those sub- 
jects upon which we do not yet, for the pres- 
ent, possess sufficient information, but which 
time and the progress of the Age will throw more 
light upon. 

Suppose now a Bird be introduced, (and I 
should wish that such exhibitions might be al- 
ways made from natural specimens;) a Hen ina 
cage, from its size and our familiarity with it, 
and the ease with which we may have access to 
it,and see it every day, would be, in my opin- 
ion, far preferable for the instruction of the 
young, to the most wonderful Parrots and Coli- 
bris of the tropics, or any of those curious for- 
eign Birds, the history of which fills our Ele- 
mentary Books on Natural History, though the 
birds themselves may never be seen by those 
who learn it. Let, therefore, a domestic fowl 
be introduced. The first impression will be that 
of a being entirely differentfrom the quadruped, 
examined before; for here we have only two 
legs, and two wings, the animal standing up- 
right upon its legs, and moving its head grace- 
fully upon a long neck, the whole of the bod 
clothed with feathers, excepting the bill, which 
is covered with a horny sheath, and the feet, 
the fingers of which are more or less scaly, and 
provided with claws at the end. After pointing 
out these prominent differences between birds 
and quadrupeds, how easily might not the at- 
tention be called to the resemblances between 
them; when it might be shown that both have 
a head, and neck, chest, abdomen, and limbs; 
that in the head there are equally a mouth, eyes, 
nostrils, ears, and that to see these latter two 
organs we need only to look carefully at the 
base of the bill, or between the feathers on the 
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side of the head; and this comparison will 
doubtless widely increase the interest of the pu- 
pils for such studies, especially if the teacher is 
ready to make some allusion to the uniformity 
which prevails in the laws governing the animal 
creation; if he is capable of showing how a 
wise Creator modified in different animals the 
same organs to suit different circumsta iv- 
ing a wide ear with a broad funnel to an- 
imals which live in open plains, where the sounds 
are easily lost ; reducing it to a small cavity in 
the soaring inhabitants of the woods and rocks, 
where every sound is echoed an hundred fold 
by the irregular surface of the soil. Presently, 
the comparison of the wings of Birds with those 
of Bats, may be taken up, and traced further to 
the fore legs of quadrupeds, and even to the 
arms of man. Next, the legs may be traced in 
the same way, and the uniformity of arrange- 
ment Of parts in such remarkably different ani- 
mals, may be made quite entertaining. Pres- 
ently, also, the teacher may add, that Birds lay 
eggs, set upon them for a time, before the young 
are hatched, that they do not nurse them with 
milk, but feed them with the bill, and provide, 
in various ways, for their subsistence, leading 
them in the field to seek for food, and so on. 
Speak of the great diversity of Birds in every 
country, mention their annual migrations in 
Spring and Fall, and all those interesting de- 
tails in the Natural History of Birds which may 
be found in every work on Ornithology. 

Also the uses of Animals and Birds to man 
may be spoken of; the history of such animals 
as are particularly important in trade, such as 
the fur animals, the seals, the whales, the vari- 
ous wild animals. 


It is also prudent to begin the study of Natu- 
ral History with such animals as are familiar to 
the children, both to avoid exciting any anxiety 
or fear, which the sight of the unknown animal 
may produce, and to increase their curiosity by 
telling them, as much as possible, of new things 
respecting objects which they suppose them- 
selves to know so well. Such a circumstance 
frequently repeated will be the greatest induce- 
ment for constant inquiry into the things around 
them. But though pleasant objects should be 
made subservient to these general very impor- 
tant purposes, it were injudicious to avoid speak- 
ing of those things which are frightful, injuri- 
ous, and even dangerous, to man; and upon 
these, the most precise information should, if 
possible, be given, to instruct us to keep with- 
in those limits in which we may remain safe in 
our vicinity to such beings. The class of Reptiles 
is particularly one of those upon which less cor- 
rect ideas prevail. Because there are some poi- 
sonous Snakes, all Snakes are dreaded ; because 
there are some toads, the skin of which is cov- 
ered with a sharp slime, all the animals of that 
family are considered as dangerous, and in this 
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condemnation a still larger number Of animals 
is included, which are not only perfectly harm- 
less, but which are really very useful in every 
respect, and might be made still more so but for 
our prejudices. A teacher in Natural History 
should early attend to show that Turtles, Liz- 
zards, Snakes and Frogs belong together in one 
class.ofjanimals, notwithstanding the great dif- 
ferences in their external form. In the first 
place, the extraordinary form of Turtles must 
excite great interest, and the frequent recurrence 
of several species in various parts of this coun- 
try will make it very easy to show living speci- 
mens to the class, to illustrate the remarkable 
form of the body, its flatness, its shield-like 
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A child who has understood these differences 
and the possibility of such connections, is pre- 
pared to go on with any subject in the investi- 
gation of Natural History ; for these facts and 
their correct understanding are among the fun. 
damental facts in this science, and the sooner 
they are understood the better the pupil will be 
prepared to make further progress. And 
though considerations of a far higher order ma 
be introduced upon these subjects, an intelli. 
gent teacher will perceive how early he may 
prepare his pupils for the higher and highest 
education in Natural History. He himself will 
soon be deeply interested by these suggestions; 
for, if after examining Turtles and Lizzards, he 


form, the extraordinary size of what may be con- | take up a Snake, he will find that an animal of 
sidered the chest, in comparison to the thin|a widely different form may still preserve the 
neck, and small head, and small tail; the power |same general character, and be closely allied 
they have to retract the head and legs, and to! with beings, which, at first sight, seem totally 


some degree, also, the tail under their shield ; 
all these points make Turtles exceedingly in- 
teresting, even to one who is not very familiar 
with them. Something of the large Turtles 
which occur in the sea, and which are used as 
food or from which the tortoise shell is derived, 
cannot fail to be known, and might be intro- 
duced in connection with this illustration of the 
small native species, the body of which is equal- 
ly covered with horny shell, and some of which 
have also palatable meat; such asthe Terrapin. 
But what should particularly be mentioned, 
is the ability of these animals to spend the cold 
season ina kind of torpor under the ground, 
during which most of the functions of life are 
suspended, no food is digested, and respiration 
and circulation almost cease. so much are they 
reduced in their activity; nevertheless, year af- 
ter year, at the returning heat of Spring and 
Summer, they come out to lay their eggs. The 
slowness of their motion should be contrasted 
with the quick, powerful activity of Birds, and 
the more energetic movement of Quadrupeds. 


(different. For Snakes and Lizzards are hard- 
| ly distinct, excepting in the circumstance, that 
| the legs are almost entirely wanting in Snakes, 
| or exist only in a very rudimentary state. 

The harmless kinds ot Snakes should be well 
known; the more so, as they may be ranked 
among the most useful which destroy large num 
bers of injurious insects, and in no way do any 
injury to men or animals. It is very unwise, l 
may say wrong, to allow the horror with which 
we are impressed by the sight of the Rattlesnake 
and other most poisonous serpents, to be tran® 
ferred to those pretty, harmless and even bea 
tiful varieties which feed in our gardens, or | 
along our brooks, and may be handled with per 
fect impunity. We may even learn a great 
moral lesson from these facts, as the ordinary 
way of dealing with these animals is as injurl- 
ous as would be the deportment of a man whe, 
knowing the bad character of some neighbor, 
should curse all mankind, and avoid any con 
nectiun with all men because he has known bad 
ones. 


After speaking of Turtles, Lizzards might! The Fishes are so numerous along all our 
properly be introduced, when it could be shown | shores, and along all our brooks, and rivers, 
how closely they resemble Turtles, and how | and lakes that the opportunities of becoming ae 
much they differ from our domesticated quadru- | quainted with these inhabitants of the waters 
peds, though they also are provided with four | will be sufficiently ample and favorable ; and 
legs ; but instead of hair, they have scales cov- | every child should early in life become acquaint 
ering their skin ; they lay eggs iustead of bring-|ed more intimately than most men are, with 
ing forth living young; the young hatched | animals which are so extensively useful to man; 
from the eggs, are not nursed with milk, but| which afford him such wholesome food, such 
left to find their food by themselves. Their| precious products for his trade, and which are 
body feels cold, whilst the higher quadrupeds | diffused in such variety all over the world. Let 
are warm blooded; so that we have here an in-| a single fish be examined carefully, its scales be 
stance of animals, apparently very similar in| looked at minutely, its fins be examined, their 
form and external appearance, which, by their | respective positions ascertained, their uses 1 
internal structure and mode of living, are| motion be satisfactorily investigated, the mode 
scarcely related ; while others, which apparent-| of breathing through gills be contrasted with 
ly differ far more, such as the Bats and domes-/ the respiration through lungs, the extraordinary 


power of moving the jaws and other bones of 


tigated Quadrupeds, are really related by their 
structure and mode df living, though their ex-' the head be ascertained; let the easy motions 


ternal form be widely different. \of these apparently clumsy bodies be watched, 
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and I should be very much surprised if a stu- 
dent would be willing to end his study with the 
first examination, and if he were not to make 
ita point to compare the different Fishes with 
each other, to satisfy himself that not only their 
colors vary extensively, but that their forms also 
are greatly diversified, that the position of the 
fins is different in the different kinds of Fishes, 
and that there is such a variety among them as 
to interest the mind in their study as extensive- 
ly as we may be interested in the study of the 
Birds or the gayest Insects. 
(To be continued.) 
sihcneachniliiiaacsaates 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TELESCOPIO REVELATIONS AND ANOMALIES. 


BY CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 


To an observer of celestial objects through a 
good telescope, the moon, for instance, there is 
an anomalous distinctness that science wholly 
fails to explain. In viewing objects in the 
moon at the most favorable position, that is near 
the meridian, with a power say of 200 times mag- 
nified, thus (in common parlance) bringing the 
objects 200 times nearer, or which amounts tothe 
same, the objects are made 200 times larger. 
Now as the moon, in round numbers, is 240,000 
miles distant, this distance (divided by the power) 
is reduced to 1200 miles, that is, as if viewed by 
the unaided eye, only at that distance, (as stated by 
astronomers) and yet we see the outlines, as well 
as general details of her mountains and valleys, 
through the telescope more distinctly than if 
situated upon the earth, and with the unaided 
eye viewed at a distance not exceeding 40 miles 
of intervening space. Now in viewing objects 
gn our earth, for comparison, our atmosphere 
cannot account for this discrepancy; for in the 
most favorable position of the moon, at the 
zenith, the telescope has to penetrate full 40 
miles of our atmosphere, though in this position 
lessening in density as it ascends; but in the 
most favorable state of the air, when the moon 
is but a few degrees above the horizon, there is, 
at times, an almost equal distinctness of objects, 
though seen through the greatest density as well 
as greater volume of atmosphere intervening, yet 
these mountains more than rival the distinct- 
hess of those similarly situated on the earth at 
40 miles distant. To be more explanatory, 
¥hen the moon lies thus near to the horizon I 
ean detect with incomparably more distinctness 
through the telescope, lunar objects in detail of 
a less size, by micrometric measurement, than I 
can those variations in outline, of a mountain on 
this earth seen with the unaided eye ata dis- 
tance of only 40 miles, even under the most fa- 
vorable state of our atmosphere, and with strong 
contrasting daylights and shades. While in the 
moon not only are those mountain outlines most 
accuratety depicted, but small hills, debris 
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lying at tlie Base of the mountains, terraces on 
their slopes, ravines, precipices, sub-divided hill 
tops, ledges of rock, sharp ridges, with small 
bead-like irregularities along their crests, which 
with many other details, are easily traceable 
lying open to the gaze of every observer with a 
good telescope, so that they seem ae 
distinct and prominent to guide the way throug 
lunar scenery; while of the mountain on the 
earth, only 40 miles distant, I éan at best only 
see the bare outlines. With all this marvellous 
detail of the moon’s physical features are to be 
seen the shadows from her mountains, lying 
along their slopes and stretching over the plains 
below, wholly or partially crossing the valleys, 
(the length of these shadows being determined 
by the position of the sun,) but also the minuter . 
shadows of separate terraces and projecting 
cliffs, are all as distinctly defined as the shadows 
ou odfPearth, when thrown by a bright moon- 
light upon a surface of snow, within five feet of 
the eye. These shadows as stated in some mod- 
ern works on Astronomy, are intensely black, 
because not immediately illuminated by the sun, 
and there being no atmosphere to reflect, they 
necessarily lie concealed in Cimmerian darkness. 
Now my observations do not confirm such re- 
presentations, on the contrary, I have frequently 
looked at these shadows through the telescope 
with one eye, while with the other open I have 
gazed upon the contrasting shadows thrown upon 
snowy surfaces at my feet by the same moon-light, 
and invariably am impressed with their equal 
definition—the one appearing no more black 
than the other, and neither assuming such 
depths of shade—and have often seen lying in 
these shadows of lunar mountains, objects whose 
forms I could faintly depict. Do not illumi- 
nated objects reflect light upon those contiguous 
which are unilluminated by direct light? When 
the moon is advanced only one or two days from 
the new, presenting but a faint creseent, the com- 
paratively dark portion wholly unilluminated by 
the sun, and receiving but a faint light reflected 
from our earth, that portion, when the air is 
very clear, presents, through the telescope, an 
ethereal semi-transparent appearance, in which 
objects may still be faintly recognized, giving 
only a charming glimpse that makes us impa- 
tient to raise the veil, or have more light upon 
the face of the varied featured goddess. 


Passing this digression, the same anomalous 
discrepancies exist in looking at the surface of 
the sun through a telescope, were generally 
minute details, though at the enormous distance of 
95 millions of miles, are yet depicted with mar- 
vellous distinctness, such as spots of varied 
sizes, minute divisions in the same, as sharp 
points or acute angles of luminosity, penetrating 
the dark abyss of these depressions in the gen- 
eral luminous surface of the sun, simply called 
“spots;” also comparatively narrow bars of lu- 
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minous .matter, sometimes runni , and at 
others entirely dividing the spots, and occasion- 
ally with several such brilliant bars crossing the 
dark back ground, together with the lesser 
shadows or penumbra, surrounding the gradual 
depressions in the luminous surface, which ter- 
minate in these deep dark spots, themselves oc- 
casionally the very depths of blackness; while 
they more generally have a slight haze or sub- 
stratum of semi-luminous matter, as a back 
ground to their depths. Probably this substra- 
tum serves to screen the opaque body of the sun 
from excess of light. The penumbra is not a 
uniform continuousshadow, but composed of light 
and dark lines of irregular forms, sometimes 
parallel, at others crossing each other, as of 
shadows thrown from a very broken surface. 
We also distinguish, with great clearness, ridges 
of irregular curved or concentric forms, called 
“feculee,” of a whiter luminosity than gen- 
eral surface, and these are most conspicuous 
along the margin of: the sun lying near the 
equatorial region in the line of rotation, and 
usually in the neighborhood of spots, themselves 
frequently deepening or breaking through the 
entire mass of luminosity and forming spots, 
while over the entire surface of the sun not oc- 
cupied by spots or fecule, in very favorable 
states of the atmosphere, are to be detected 
countless minute pores, so numerous as to give a 
stippled appearance, and these separated by a 
fine net work of slightly raised light colored 
streaks, which pass before the eye as if covered 
with a.finely divided sieve of gold thread. 

Now surely such details and distinctness as 
are presented to our wondering gaze, by the aid 
of the telescope cannot probably be compared to 
the powers of the unaided eye, when applied to 
the moon at a distance of 1200 miles, and 
to the sun: (by the same computation) 
as if seen at a distance of 475,000 miles, 
through which enormous spaces no unaided eye 
could presume to penetrate, and survey such 
minute details by any earthly modes of experi- 
ence in estimating vision. Hence then such 
modes of computing sight give a false idea of 
its capacity and do not illustrate the powers of 
the telescope, as it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish even the outlines of the most lofty 
mountain on earth, through the most favorable 
states of the atmosphere, when there are the 
strongest sun-lights and shadows for contrast, at 
the comparative short distance of 250 miles; 
then how much more impossible would it be for 
the unaided eye (as computed ) to see such minute 
details as are here named, and readily observed 
on the surface of the sun and moon with the 
telescope. In other words, no astronomer would 
be so rash as to say that in looking at objects in 
the sun and moon, with a power of 200 times, 
but that those objects seem too distinct to ap- 
pear to the unaided eye as 475,000 and 1200 
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{miles distant, respectively, since he well knows 
_ that equally minute objects, such as he surveys 
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with wonderful distinctness in the moon, simi- 
larly situated upon our earth, he could not see 
with the unaided eye at a distance of 40 miles. 
Is not this marvellous distinctness of objects 
at such prodigious distances probably due to the 
fact, that a telescope enlarging the object 200 
times (for instance) has only the thickness of 
the earth’s atmosphere to contend with for dis- 
tinctness; the ethereal spaces lying beyond our 
enveloping atmosphere in no way serving to 
lessen the distinctness of those objects, be they 
at a greater or lesser distance, only diminishing 
the size by the angle their distance subtends, 
and which only requires a larger eye or greater 
magnifying power to separate the crowded rays 
of light from the different parts, for the full devel- 
| opment of the whole? When those objects have 
‘an enveloping atmosphere of their own, through 
{which the glass must also penetrate to reach 
| the object, then the impediments to distinet 
vision beyond our atmosphere is largely in- 
| creased, but which is certainly not the case with 
;the moon or the luminous surface of the sun, 
though that exists in an eminent degree with 
all the planets of our system. It would there | 
fore seem that if we were placed on a mountain 
beyond the reach of our atmosphere, those ce | 
lestial objects would appear with as much dis- 
tinctness as if the enormous ethereal spaces did 
not intervene, except in the effect of reducing 
the size of the objects by the angle of the dis 
tance, and therefore the separation of its parts 
made impossible to the unaided eye. In sucha 
position then, we should survey with undimin- 
ished splendor those wondrous works of creative 
power, seen through the perfectly transparent. 
depths of space, but of course not appreciably 
larger. 
[To be concluded.} 
vanities 


** Hymns from the Land of Luther ” 

THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 

Heb. x. 36. 

A gentle Angel walketh throughout a world of 
woe, 


With messages of mercy to mourning hearts below; 

His peaceful smile invites them to love and to con- 
fide, 

Oh! follow in His footsteps, keep closely by His 
side! 

So gently will He lead thee through all the cloudy 
day, : 

And whisper of glad tidings to cheer the pilgrim 
way; 

His courage never failing, when thine is almost 


‘6 Ye have need of patience.” 


gone, 
He takes thy heavy burden, and helps to bear it on. 


To soft and tearful sadness He changes dumb des- 
air 

And soothes to deep submission the storm of grief 
and care ; 
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Where midnight shades are brooding He pours the 
light of noon, 

And every grievous wound He heals, most surely, if 
not soon. 


He will not blame thy sorrows, while He brings the 
healing balm; 

He does not chide thy longings, while He soothes 
them into calm; 

And when thy heart is murmuring, and wildly ask- 
ing why ? 

He oe beckons forward, points upward to the 
sky. 


He will not always answer thy questions and thy 
fear, 


His watchword is “Be patient, the journey’s end is 
near |” 


re they work with the enthusiasm 

ur and the zeal of an Anglo-Saxon. 

There is no branch of gardening in which the 
royal children are not at home. Moreover, on 
this juvenile property is a building, the ground- 
floor of which is fitted up as a kitchen, with 
pantries, closets, larders, and dairy—all complete 
in their arrangements—and here”may be seen 
the young princesses, arrayed in their aprons 
and cooking jackets, floured to the elbows, deep 
in the mysteries of pastry-making, like rosy 
farm girls, cooking the vegetables from their own 
gardens, preserving, pickling, baking sometimes 
to partake among themselves, or to distribute to 


And ever through the toilsome way, He tells of joy to the poor of the neighborhood, as the result of 


come, 


And points the pilgrim to his rest, the wanderer to 
his home. 


Spirta. 


For Friends’ {ntelligencer. 
TO THE MEMORY OF S. G. CHANDLEE. 


The Spring is here with leaf and flower, 
And golden clouds, and sapphire sky, 

And Oh! ’twas hard, with all so fair, 
To know the loved must die, 

The eye sees nought of nature’s bloom 
Nor heeds the smiling day, 

When one who made existence bright, 
Alas! has passed away. 

Farewell, thy patient, gentle face 
We'll miss in Eaton’s Hall; 

Around thy form of modest grace 
The robes of Angels fall. 


But he, thy partner here on earth, 
What fearful weight of woe, 

What sense of pain, what aching void, . 
His aged heart must know. 

For all we joy to know and love, 
In thee he found combined, 


The good, the true, the beautiful 
Of woman’s heart and mind. 


Farewell, ’tis hard to give thee up, 
But, like a hallowed spell, 

Thy image ever in our hearts, 
With hope ana faith shall dwell. 


S. E. B. 


NS ee 


We take the following from an exchange pa- 
per and give it to our readers, presuming it is a 
true account. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE QUEEN’S FaAmILy.— 
At the sea-side residence of Queen Victoria in 
the Isle of Wight, a large portion of the plea- 
sure grounds is appropriated to the young princes 
and princesses, who have each a flower and 
a vegetable garden, green-house, hot-houses, and 
forcing frames, nurseries, tool-houses, and even a 
carpenter’s shop. Here the royal children pass 
many hours of their time. Each is supplied 
with a set of tools marked with the name of the 


their own handiwork. The Queen is determined 
that nothing shall remain unlearned by her chil- 
dren; nor are the young people ever happier 
than, while thus engaged. Over the domestic 
estal™ishment is a museum of natural history, 
furnished with curiosities collected by the young 
party in their rambles and researches—geologi- 
cal and botanical specimens, stuffed birds and 
animals, articles of their own construction, and 
whatever is curious or interesting, classified 
and arranged by themselves. Here the most 
exalted and purifying tastes are cultivated. 
Here nature, common to all, is studied and ad- 
mired; while, beyond this, a capability of enter- 
ing into the condition of the people and a sym- 
pathy for their labors is acquired by a practica 
knowledge of what labor is; and though we 
need scarcely suppose that the royal children 
weary themselves as those who gain their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, yet even in their 
moderate digging and working they must learn 
the better to appreciate the results of labor in 
the luxuries surrounding them. 

This is a picture of which the English nation 
may justly be proud. There is not such another 


royal family on the face of the earth.—Chris- 
tian Witness. 


THE EYE AN EDUCATOR. 


No observant man can doubt the fact that the 
eye is subject to involuntary education, and 
when we are surrounded by the beautiful, we 
not only learn to appreciate it, but our happi- 
ness is materially increased thereby. Notice 
the family of a farmer brought up in an unpic- 
turesque neighborhood, and in a house missha- 
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pen and uncomfortable, entirely devéid of taste | and the middie. classes in the city adhere very, 


or beauty, and with the fields approaching the 
very door step without any intervening garden, 
shrubbery, or trees, and you will find that his 
power of observation has not been increased ; 
the eye has received no involuntary education, 
and, like those who are guided altogether by 
adages whieli are frequently misapplied, the in- 
mates have become mere “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” —Eachange Paper. 


PLANT AN APPLE ORCHARD. 


The old ones are fast dying out all through 
the older States. They were planted a hundred 
years ago, or more, have done good service, and 
ought to have their day. When apples are $3 
a barrel and upward, there is not an adequate 
ory in the country. They can be grown at 
a dollar a barrel with profit. The apple crop 
in a single small county in this State was"worth 
half a million of dollars last year. Other coun- 
ties, in the older parts of the Eastern States, 
were under the necessity of paying out a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for this fruit, because 
they had not the articleat home. Peaches and 
plums we may be able to get along without, but 
epples we must have—for sauce, for pies, for 

e dessert, and for the dinner-basket of little 
my and girls who cannot come home from 

We say, then, to every farmer, 


oe an orchard of at least a hundred trees. 
e trees are all ready for you in the nursery, 
well grown, and grafted two or three years from 


the bud. Get thrifty trees of varieties that you 
know will flourish in your locality, and in four 
years you will be eating fruit from them. Do not 
fail to plant an orchard.—Am. Ag. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM ONE OF OUR 
FRIENDS NOW TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 
Paris, 5th month, 1862. 
We were much interested in our trip through 
Holland. Amsterdam (the capitol city) con- 
tains over 250,000 inhabitants, and is built 
entirely on piles for a. foundation, the palace 
alone requiring 14,000. The houses are most- 
ly of brick, with narrow fronts, and the gable 
ends to the’ street’ present a. very singular ap- 
pearance. In many cases: they lean forward 
from [2 to 18 inches: from: a. perpendicular line, 
owing to the settlement‘ of the foundations. 
This irregularity of appearance does not seem 
to be noticed by the inhabitants, but to a fo- 
reigner looks dangerous. Many of the streets 
are tranversed by canals, and crossed by about 
300 bridges. Most. of these open with a hinge, 
and are raised like a trap door, by a simple con- 
trivance. The city is the centre of great wealth, 
but the habits of the people are-so simple that 


they make but little display. The peasantry: 


much to their ameient costumes and habits. Little 
girls of 12 or 15 years of age dress like the elderly 
women, and reminded us of some of the mem- 
bers of our own Society. They generally wear 
a dark dress, rather short, without)crinoline, 
and short sleeves, the arms being eovered with 
white mittens—then a neat white handkerchief 
covers the shoulders, and comes down to a point 
front and back; they wear a white apron, and 
on their head a nice white starched cap; good 
thick knit stockings cover the ankle, and the 
foot fits loosely in a large clumsy wooden shoe, 
turned up at the toe, like askate. This shoe ig 
generally thrown off when they enter, the house, 
and slippers substituted. Often the stockings 
only are worn. It is not unusual to see these 
little children carrying a load on their heads, 
and knitting at the same time through the 
streets. I saw one wheeling a wheel-barrow, 
with the strap passing over the head, instead of 
the shoulders as with us. One of the most 
culiar head costumes, is a gold or silver shield, 
about four inches wide clasping around the 
back of the head, and coming out under the ¢; 
over the ears, and large plates of ornamented, 
gold are pinned into the hair, and project oul 
nearly to the eyes; and then across the fo 
head is a band of ornamented gold; and we are” 
told that many of these head dresses have de % 
scended from generation to generation. We 
took a carriage and a good pair of horses, and ae, 
companied by a guide took a circuit round Am» | 
sterdam of about thirty miles over the dykes, 
and returned in the evening,after passing through | 
ten villages. I was particularly struck with t 
quaint appearance of the old carriages. We 
saw one that had a motto painted on it, witha 
date in the last century, still in use by the 
family. 

The narrow road on the dykes is generally 
paved with brick set on edge, so that travelling 
iseasy. These dykes keep the waters of the sea 
from overflowing the land, which is from ten to 
fifteen feet below the surface, and these im- 
mense plains are cultivated by the peasantry. 
Thousands of fine cattle and sheep are raised 
for foreign markets. i 


The expense of these embankments is enor 
mous, and the land rents at a price vary 
ing from fifteen to thirty dollars an acre. The 
fields are divided by wide ditches instead of 
fences, and a person going from one farm to 
another, leaps over them with a long pole. The 
peasantry are very careful of their cattle, and 
hundreds of them have covers over their backs, 
like our horse blankets, to protect them from the 
weather. 

A great quantity of “ Dutch cheese” is made 
here, which finds its way to our country im 
round balls, covered with a kind of paint. 

We visited a dairy farm house, which, as it 
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comprised the dwelling house, stable, hay loft, 
wood house, &c., under one roof, I will endeavor 

to describe: P 

If is one story, built of brick, probably ten 
feet high, and about forty feet square ; on top 
of this is f, going up toa point like a pyra- 
mid, about thirty feet high from the eves. The 
upper part is used for storing the hay; two or 
three rooms below are for the living and sleep- 
jng rooms. A door opens from the sitting room 
into the stable, which is kept very clean. A 
little trough of water runs at the head of the 
cows, and another one behind runs into the 
barnyard, and for the sake of cleanliness, the 
tails of the cows are raised up by a cord passing 
over a pulley in the ceiling; the stable is paved 
with a cement floor, and the sides with orna- 
mented tile, and the ceiling plastered and 
whitewashed. The sleepingapartments in these 
houses are very small, often not more than 
eight or ten feet square, just the length of the 
bed, with a very small window, and, to save 
room, the baby is elevated in a little boat-shaped 
crib five or six feetabove the bed. We visited 
the little town of Brock, said to be the most 
gleanly village in the world. No carriage and 

'Borse are allowed to go through the streets, so we 

, sleft our carriage and walked through the streets. 
. The houses have an antiquated appearance, are 
built of wood, and kept painted. We were 
kindly invited to enter one, and after passing 
over two or three rugs to have our shoes clean, 
we were introduced into the little parlor. A 
white towel was laid before the door, so that the 
least soil on the shoes could be detected before 
entering 

Everything was scoured bright—the brass 
and tin utensils were like mirrors—the stove 
consisted of a bright brass kettle, with turf 
burning in the bottom, and the tea is boiled 
over this. A large wooden funnel, opening 
into a wooden chimney carries off the gas and 
smoke. The funnel was covered with fringes 
and ornaments—the bellows, and tongs—the 
‘poker and coal scuttle, all seemed to say, “ Touch 
jmenot.” We entered the yard where the same 
nicety was observable. The flower beds were 
surrounded with shells for a border,—the box 
bushes “all cut into different shapes and the 
pavement was in mosaic figures. On returning 
to our carriage, the driver produced several 
loaves of bread with which he fed the horses, 
and we frequently saw them fed with bread in 
Holland. te Italy they are fed with beans. 

It was a curious sight to see steam vessels 
and large ships towing along the great ship 
canal on these vast plains, ten or fifteen feet 
thove the level of the fields—on their way from 
the North Seato Amsterdam, a distance of many 
miles, and to see men instead of horses towing 
the canal boats, which are clumsy in their 
construction With round blunt bows, and 
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sails painted with tar; but a still more novel 
sight, is to to see the wind mills, which are 
used for pumping out these low grounds after 
a rain, also for grinding grain, pressing oil, 
sawing logs, &c. We saw many of these in our 
afternoon ride. : 


WONDERS OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The atmosphere rises above us with its cathe- 
dral dome, arching toward heaven, of which it 
is the most perfect synonym and symbol. It 
floats around us like that grand object which the 
Apostle John saw in his vision, “a sea of glass 
like unto a crystal.” So massive is it, that 
when it begins to stir, it tosses about great ships 
like playthings, and sweeps cities and forests 
like snow-flakes, to destruction before it. 

Andwyet it is so noble that we have lived years 
in it before we can be persuaded that it exists at 
all, and the great bulk of mankind never realize 
the truth that they are bathed in an ocean of 
air. Its weight isso enormous, that iron shivers 
before it like glass; yet a soap ball sails through 
it with impunity, and the tiniest insect waves it 
aside with his wing. It ministers lavishly to all 
the senses. We touch it not, but it touches us. 
Its warm south wind brings back color to the 
pale face of the invalid: its cool west winds re- 
fresh the fevered brow and make the blood ~ 
mantle to our cheeks; even its north blasts 
brace into new vigor the hardened children of 
our rugged climate. The eye is indebted to it 
for all the magnificence of sunrise, the full 
brightness of mid-day, the chastened radiance of 
the morning, and the clouds that cradle near 
the setting sun. Buf for it the rainbow would 
want its “triumphant arch,” and the winds 
would not send the fleecy messengers.on errands 
around the heavens; the cold either would not 
shed snow feathers on the earth, nor would dro 
of dew gather on the flowers. The kindly rain 
would never fall, nor hail-storm nor fog diversi- 
fy the face of the sky: our naked globe would 
turn its tanned and unshadowed forehead to the 
sun, and one dreary monotonous blaze of light 
and heat dazzle and burn up all things. 

Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun 
would in a moment set, and without warning, 
plunge the earth in darkness. But the air keeps 
in her hand a shield of her rays, and lets them 
slip but slowly through her fingers, so that the 
shadows of evening are gathered by degrees, and 
the flowers have time to bow their heads, and 
each creature space to find a place of rest, and 
to nestle to repose. In the morning the garish 
sun would at one bound burst from the bosom 
of night and blaze above the horizon; but the 
air watches for his coming, and sends but first 
one little ray to announce his approach, and 
then another, and then a handful, and so gently 
draws aside the curtain of night, and slowly lets 
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the light fall on the face of the sleeping earth, 
till her eyélids open, and, like man, she goes 
forth again to Hiér labor until the evening — 
Quarterly Review. 


ITEMS. 
orn OF THE PHILADELPHIA Drove YarD 


since Ist mo., lst.—The following statement exhibits 

the number of live cattle, sheep and hogs, sold at 
the drove yards up to the present date. 

Beeves. Sheep. 

13,050 

17,800 

14,260 

24,350 

21,660 

16,800 


Hogs. 
25,077 
16,540 
15,732 
15,721 
15,605 

9,89 


lst month 


RatiFicTion OF THE Stave Trape Treaty.—Lord 
Lyons called at the State Department on the 7th 
inst., on the occasion of the arrival of tke’ British 
ratification of the new treaty in regard to the African 
slave trade, and, by direction of his government, ex- 
pressed its sense of the service rendered by Sec. 
Seward to both countries, and to the cause of hu- 
manity, by his agency in that transaction. 


Tue Fresuet 1x THE Scuuvikitt.—The recent 
freshet has elicited not a few remarks with reference 
to the periods in which the residents along the 
banks of the Schuylkill have suffered more or less. 
In the year 1839 an ice freshet occurred producing 
very bigh water in the Schuylkill, especially for 
25 or 30 miles north of the Delaware. At that time 
the river was covered with ice, and great destruction 
ensued when it broke up. In 1841 a summer freshet 
took place and the river at Pottstown was higher 
than in 1839. At that time the Lehigh and other 
rivers were higher than in the fall of 1850. In 7th 
month, 1850, another remarkable flood occurred, and 
the Schuylkill rose three inches higher than in 1841. 
The farmers along the Schuylkill lost heavily. The 
river at Pottstown was thirteen feet above its usual 
height, but not so high by several inches as on the 
last freshet. ; 


Locust.—The country and the woods west and 
south of Elwood are literally filled with locusts, in 
numbers innumerable, and of voracity unappeasable. 
They fill the air with a loud and monotonous song, 
and sit in regiments and battalions upon the young 
trees and shrubs, the tender leaves of which they 
devour. The farmers are apprehensive that they 
will do great damage to the growing crops —Leaven- 
worth Times, 6th month 14, 1862. 


Westwarp.—Six thousand teams, comprising the 
overland emigrant train to the Pacific, crossed the 
Omaha river, at Omaha, Nebraska Territory, on the 
16th inst. 

The number of emigrants for thlis season may be 
estimated by this one day’s work. 


From Orecon—A Fresnet.—Advices from Oregon 
to the 12th state that another great freshet is doing 
serious damage to the valley portions of that State. 
The business portion of Portland was inundated. 

wCrowds of miners had commenced returning from 

Salmon river, representing that the district wes of 
The total num- 
ber emigrated from British Columbia and California 
is estimated at 20,000 since the year commenced. 


It is stated on the authority of the Washington Star, 


that the S epartment of the government, hi 
transmitted to the Jidiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives of ‘the United Staifes, copies of 
orrespondence between that department the 
Danish Minister, in which the latter proposed, On the 
part of his government, to take ch of all the 
“contrabands ” and settle them in tages West 
Indies. It is believed that such as desirous to 
go, would be provided with a free passage, and set. 
tled in their new home, with liberal provision fop 
their comfortable accommodation. 


Protection or Game.—Great efforts are being made 
in some of the adjoining counties to prevent inj 
being done, at this season of the year, to partridges, 
These birds are not only important to the farms, be. 
couse they destroy inconceivable numbers of insects, 
but if cared for or cultivated, would ptove profitable 
for marketing at the proper season. Last yearg 
number of gentlemen of Williamsport formed them. 
selves into an association for the preservation and 
propagation of partridges, and offered a reward of 
twenty cents for each pair furnished alive to them, 
Under this proposition they received about thre 
hundred, which were carefully housed and fed 
during the winter. These were in spring set 
large. ? ‘a 

In importing trees from all parts of the world, 
nurserymen are filling the land with almost e 
fruit-destroying insect known to civilized nati¢ 
As the woods are cut away, the insects that inh 
them are driven to the farm, to multiply amazi 
and to live upon whatever suits their natures. 
of every species are the most effective guards agai 
these, and if the farmer will allow careless gun 
to destroy them, his grain and fruit must pay 
penalty. eS 


FREEDOM IN THE TeRRITORIES.—“ To the end that 
freedom may be and remain for ever the fundamental 
law of the land in all places whatsoever, so far agit 
lies within the power or depends upon the acti 
the Government of the United States to make * 
therefore, . 

‘“* Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the par 
sage of this act, there shall be neither slavery aw 
involuntary servitude iu any of the territories of the 
United States now existing, or which may at al 
time hereafter be formed or acquired by the Un 
States, otherwise than in punishment of crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted?) 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


| , 
® 
Fiovr anv Meat.—There is rather less demand for 
Flour, but the supplies being light prices are maim 


tained. Sales of extra at $4 80 a 5 25 persbbl., 
fancy Ohio at $6 50. Small sales to the retailers 
and bakers, ranging from $4 50 up to $6 75 for 
common superfine and fancy lots — according @ 
quality. Nothing doing in Rye Flour or Corn Medl. 
The former is steady @t $3 25, and the latter at 
$2 75 per barrel. 


Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are light, 
$120a1 24, for red and at $130 a $1 31 for white, 
Rye continues selling at 67 cents. Corn of 
quality and yellow commands 54 cents afloat, 
53c in store. Oats are steady; sales of Pennsylvanis 
at 40 c per bushel, and Delaware at 37 a 38¢. 
sales of sarley or Malt. 


Sxeps.—Cloverseed is inbetter demand, at $54 


5 12 per 641bs. Timothy is worth $f 75 per bushel) 
and Flaxseed $2 10 a 2 15. 
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